Is Constructivism Traditional? 
Historical and Practical Perspectives 
on a Popular Advocacy 

by J. Wesley Null 


As any glance at contemporary educa- 
tional literature demonstrates, the concept 
of "constructivism" carries with it enor- 
mous appeal. Contemporary literature also 
reveals that many current educational re- 
form inifiafives encourage feaching prac- 
fices fhaf many people refer fo as 
consfrucfivisf (Brooks and Brooks 1993; 
Rofh 1993; Crawford and Wiffe 1999; Lord 
1998). Despife, or even because of, fhe 
popularify of consfrucfivism, fhis approach 
fo feaching should be sfudied, analyzed, 
and discussed as if becomes more wide- 
spread in fhe language of educafors. Those 
who advocafe consfrucfivism should reach 
back fo imporfanf fhinkers from pasf cen- 
furies fo undersfand fheir fheorefical pre- 
decessors and fo devise beffer plans for fhe 
presenf. 

To dafe, few wrifers have affempfed fo 
cormecf confemporary consfrucfivisf con- 
cepfs fo feaching ideas from pasf cenfuries. 
This essay, fherefore, has fhree purposes. 
Firsf, if seeks, as besf as possible, fo develop 
a working definifion of consfrucfivism. Sec- 
ond, fhis arficle sfrives fo connecf fhese 
confemporary nofions of consfrucfivism fo 
fhe work of fhree educafors from pasf cen- 
furies. Third, and finally, fhis essay seeks 
fo draw affenfion fo and ask quesfions 
abouf why consfrucfivisf-like feaching 
pracfices offen have such difficulfy impacf- 


ing fhe pracfical world of classroom acfion. 
Considerafion of fhe ferribly forfured con- 
cepf of consfrucfivism appears fo be an 
imporfanf place fo begin. 

Constructivism: An Attempt 
AT Dernition 

As a ferm as well as a concepf, 
consfrucfivism presenfs ifself almosf as in- 
definable. Currenf educational liferafure, fo 
be sure, is liffered wifh a range of defini- 
fions for and undersfandings of fhis con- 
cepf. Thus, fo focus fhis affempf af defini- 
fion, a sample of liferafure drawn from 
general sources, buf also from mafhemaf- 
ics and science education, provided fhe 
basis for consfrucfivisf ideas. When read- 
ing fhis liferafure, several quesfions were 
considered. Whaf are some currenf defini- 
fions of consfrucfivism fhaf classroom 
feachers may have encounfered? Also, are 
fhese definifions relafed and, if so, fo whaf 
exfenf do fhey correspond? Furfher, affer a 
working definifion of consfrucfivism was 
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developed, two other questions were ad- 
dressed. Who were some of the primary 
individuals from fhe pasf who gave rise fo 
similar ideas? Finally, were fhese historical 
individuals successful in fhe franslafion of 
fheir ideas info classroom pracfice? Though 
fhese questions clearly are nof easy fo an- 
swer, fhey do provide a solid sfarfing poinf 
for invesfigafion. 

Affer reading fhis sample of liferafure 
and considering fhe preceding questions, 
a reasonable conclusion is fhaf af leasf 
fhree levels of consfrucfivisf advocacy 
appear frequenfly in contemporary edu- 
cafional liferafure. Wifh regard fo fhe firsf 
level, some researchers operafe af an epis- 
femological level and focus on fhe nafure 
of knowledge — fhaf is, fhey ask quesfions 
abouf how, why, when, and where knowl- 
edge is created or "consfrucfed" by mem- 
bers of sociefy (Popkewifz 1998; Rofh 
1993; Davis, McCarfy, Shaw, and Sidani- 
Tabbaa 1993; Garrison 1995). One cenfral 
componenf of fhis writing is fhaf fhose 
who wrife from fhis perspecfive seem fo 
possess an exfremely sensitive barometer 
fhaf helps fhem idenfify, analyze, and af- 
fack sociopolifical or culfural confenfions 
wifh which fhey disagree. In fhe words 
of educafional researcher Dennis C. 
Phillips (1995, 10) "if is apparenf fhaf 
alfhough some consfrucfivisfs have 
episfemological enemies whom fhey are 
anxious fo defeaf, mosf have pressing 
social and polifical concerns fhaf mofi- 
vafe fheir work." These "episfemologi- 
cal consfrucfivisfs," as I have labeled 
fhem, offen focus on issues of race, class, 
and gender as fhey affempf fo uncover 
whaf fhey perceive fo be a lack of repre- 
senfafion for marginalized groups in 
places of power (Meece and Jones 1996). 
Because fhis line of research rarely fillers 
down fo fhe real world of classroom 
leaching, if was nof, however, fhe pri- 
mary focus of fhis essay. 


Beyond quesfions of episfemology, a 
second level of consfrucfivisf liferafure re- 
veals an emphasis nof so much on social or 
polifical aspecfs of consfrucfivism, buf 
rafher on fhe local consfrucfion of knowl- 
edge by individual sfudenfs in individual 
classrooms (Brooks and Brooks 1993; Lord 
1998). These consfrucfivisfs, who reason- 
ably can be labeled "insfrucfional 
consfrucfivisfs," emphasize nofions of 
knowledge consfrucfion in fhe process of 
leaching and learning. Thai is, many in- 
sfrucfional consfrucfivisfs offer a definition 
of consfrucfivism fhaf includes several key 
componenf s. For example, fhey argue fhaf 
fhe leaching and learning process offen is 
nonlinear. They also asserf fhaf personal 
meaning making is cenfral fo fhe learning 
process. Moreover, fhey argue fhaf feach- 
ers should sfrive fo undersfand sfudenfs' 
poinfs of view. Addifionally, fhey sfress fhe 
need for feachers fo pose fo sfudenfs ques- 
fions fhaf are relevanf fo fheir daily lives 
and experiences. They also draw affenfion 
fo fhe poinf fhaf feachers should consider 
prior sfudenf knowledge when fhey plan 
lessons, as well as fo fhe nofion fhaf feach- 
ers should make learning as nafural as pos- 
sible. Furfher, insfrucfional consfrucfivisfs 
advocafe leaching pracfices fhaf are infer- 
acfive in nafure rafher fhan domineering 
and one-sided. Puf anofher way, fhese in- 
dividuals argue fhaf feachers should rejecf 
"fradifional" modes of leaching and learn- 
ing and, insfead, embrace "new" ideas fhaf 
are based on currenf consfrucfivisf prin- 
ciples. Finally, fhese wrifers asserf fhaf 
feachers should incorporafe alfernafive 
modes of assessmenf fhaf reach beyond 
paper and pencil fesfs (Brooks and Brooks 
1993). 

In his affempf fo answer fhe quesfion 
"Whaf in fhe world is consfrucfivism?" 
Terry Anderson (1996) defined 
consfrucfivism as an inferacfive process 
during which feachers and learners worked 
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together to create new ideas in their mu- 
tual attempt to connect previous under- 
standings to new knowledge. Other 
instructional constructivists have empha- 
sized the necessity for teaching that sub- 
stitutes memorization with more purpose- 
ful acfivifies, provides opporfunifies for 
sfudenfs fo consfrucf fheir own knowledge 
while solving puzzles, replaces rofe learn- 
ing wifh meaningful lessons, subsfifufes 
direcf insfrucfion wifh incidenfal learning, 
and emphasizes fhe consfrucfion rafher 
fhan fhe fransmission of knowledge (Iran- 
Nejad 1995; Yackel, Cobb, Wood, Merkel, 
and Baffisfa 1990; Fischer and von 
Aufschnaifer 1993; Gadanidis 1994). 

In addifion fo fhe episfemological and 
insfrucfional consfrucfivisfs, a fhird and 
final group of consfrucfivisfs reasonably 
can be idenfified. This group, who may 
be labeled "prescripfive consfrucfivisfs," 
accepfs fhe fask of reducing fhe plefh- 
ora of definifions fhaf abound in 
consfrucfivisf liferafure fo useful fech- 
niques or fips fhaf feachers are supposed 
fo implemenf in fheir classrooms (Rifa 
1998; Clough and Clark 1994; Wheafley 
and Clemenfs 1990; Crawford and Wiffe 
1999). Because if presumes fo be deduc- 
five in nafure, some of fhe wrifing of fhe 
prescripfive consfrucfivisfs borders on a 
violafion of fhe nafure of consfrucfivism 
ifself . The consfrucfion of local knowledge 
by individual groups (for example feach- 
ers) and individual sfudenfs is anafhema 
fo any prescripfions from above fhaf spe- 
cifically denofe fhe acfions fo be faken for 
someone fo be considered a consfrucfivisf. 
Neverfheless, efforfs of fhis sorf have been 
made, some of which carry fhese prescrip- 
fions so far as fo confend fhaf feachers must, 
for fhem fo be considered successful feach- 
ers, parficipafe in fhe "fheorefical revolu- 
fion" fhaf consfrucfivism represenfs for fhe 
feaching of any subjecf, for example mafh- 
emafics (Blais 1988). Similarly, 


consfrucfivisf feacher "framing" provides 
a good example of a prescripfive approach 
fo consfrucfivism (Yosf, Senfner, and 
Forlenza-Bailey 2000; Lesar, Bermer, and 
Habel 1997). This perspecfive purporfs fo 
"frain" feachers in a mefhod fhaf, by ifs 
very nafure, rejecfs fhe notion of a one besf 
mefhod in fhe firsf place. 

Despife fhis broad range of con- 
sfrucfivisf liferafure, surprisingly few re- 
searchers have crifiqued consfrucfivism 
from historical or practical perspectives. In 
fhe few critiques fhaf are available, none 
of which fakes a hisforical approach, fhe 
aufhors eifher rejecfed consfrucfivism as an 
absurd fheory of non-realify or crifiqued 
some aspecfs of if as, in fhe words of former 
educafion professor Joseph Schwab, "foo 
relianf upon fheory" (Lawson 1993; Terwel 
1999; Schwab 1969). Though fhese crifi- 
cisms may help confemporary educafors 
fhink more fully and more critically abouf 
fhe lafesf fheories in educational research, 
neifher offers adequafe hisforical under- 
sfanding of fhe numerous pasf educafors 
who proposed ideas quife similar fo con- 
femporary consfrucfivisf fheory. Thus, fhis 
arficle now considers fhree of fhese hisfori- 
cal educafors and fheir fhoughfs on feach- 
ing and learning. Affer fhese descriptions, 
fhe work of fhese fhinkers will be cormecfed 
primarily fo fhe insfrucfional consfrucfivisf 
definition described earlier. The firsf of 
fhese fhinkers fo be considered is French 
philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

By any accounf, confemporary educa- 
fors should recognize Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau as a major confribufor fo whaf is 
referred fo as consfrucfivism foday. 
Rousseau was an 18fh-cenfury Enlighfen- 
menf philosopher who wrote widely on fhe 
fopics of polifical science, philosophy, and 
educafion. In fhe mid-18fh cenfury, he pub- 
lished fwo influenfial works: Discourse on 
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the Origin of Inequality and Emile. In both of 
these works, Rousseau argued for a more 
equal system of schooling from a philo- 
sophical perspective that combined educa- 
tion, politics, and social action. In all of his 
writings, but particularly in these two 
books, Rousseau attacked civilization as the 
root of corruption. To 
avoid this corrupting 
world of competition, pri- 
vate gain, and greed, 

Rousseau called for a re- 
turn to nature that would 
allow children to develop 
almost entirely from their 
natural instincts. To put 
Rousseau's approach to 
teaching in modem terms, 
he argued that all learning 
should derive from an en- 
vironment in which stu- 
dents construct their own 
knowledge. 

Rousseau described 
this approach to teaching and learning most 
explicitly in Emile. In this book, Rousseau 
outlined the ideal education of his fictional 
son, for whom he entitled the book. In the 
ideal education that Rousseau described, 
the young boy was given as much freedom 
as he desired so that he could explore his 
natural surroundings without restraint. 
Moreover, Emile's governess, or teacher, 
encouraged the young boy to learn only 
those lessons he found particularly inter- 
esting and enjoyable. By allowing young 
Emile to learn only what he wanted to 
learn, nature, as opposed to some artificial 
form of external coercion, served as Emile's 
primary teacher. 

In short, Rousseau sought to provide a 
vision for education that was based upon 
the idea that each individual child was per- 
fect by nature. Once this initial proposition 
is understood, many of Rousseau's argu- 
ments follow rather logically. Given that all 


children, according to Rousseau, are natu- 
rally perfect, they become corrupted only 
when touched by the corrupting hands of 
man. Numerous notable educators since 
Rousseau's time — individuals such as the 
founder of the kindergarten Eriedrich 
Erobel and the more well-known John 
Dewey — have drawn 
upon Rousseau's ideas to 
encourage a type of 
schooling that welcomed 
student freedom, encour- 
aged individualized in- 
struction, and sought to 
cultivate student self- 
realization (Dewey and 
Dewey 1915; Tanner 1997). 

Importantly, all of 
these ideas relate closely 
to what is commonly re- 
ferred to as constructivism 
in contemporary educa- 
tional literature. More 
specifically, the plan that 
Rousseau outlined relates most closely to 
the instructional constructivist position 
described previously. At the same time, 
however, Rousseau was quite concerned 
about questions of power and economic 
inequality. As influential as it was, 
Rousseau's writing, nevertheless, remained 
rather vague. Moreover, most of his follow- 
ers encountered significant difficulties 
when they attempted to put his ideas into 
action (Smith, Smith, and Pergo 1994). Eor 
followers of Rousseau, their would-be 
leader provided a great deal of visionary 
leadership, but they also discovered that his 
visions of how education should be done 
were much easier to contemplate than they 
were to enact in the everyday education of 
students. Put simply, Rousseau's ideas of- 
ten remained in the realm of theory and, 
therefore, had marginal impact on class- 
room action. Another influential educator 
from the past, Joharm Heinrich Pestalozzi, 
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certainly was aware of this problem. He 
also drew heavily upon Rousseau's ideas 
when he incorporated works like Emile into 
his writing. 

Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 

Eighteenth-century Swiss edu- 
cator Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi read 
Rousseau's Emile when he was a teenager. 
After reading that book, Pestalozzi imme- 
diately adopted Rousseau's romantic view 
of education. Not unlike Rousseau's vision 
for teaching and learning, Pestalozzi 
dreamed of living a life that was free, un- 
complicated, and unencumbered by the 
corrupting bonds of civilization. Moreover, 
Pestalozzi became convinced, after his 
reading of Rousseau, that teachers and par- 
ents never should teach children anything 
they could learn or experience naturally 
during the course of daily living. 

Somewhat like Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
often jumped from job to job in search of 
his preferred t 5 ^e of employment. After 
holding various jobs as a young adult, 
Pestalozzi finally secured the position that 
would make him famous throughout Eu- 
rope and across the world. He was called 
upon to establish a normal school that was 
to prepare teachers for public school ser- 
vice. More specifically, the school was de- 
signed to seek out children of poor par- 
ents — children who never would have 
received an education had this normal 
school not been established. The Helvetian 
government expected Pestalozzi and his 
colleagues to house, rear, and educate chil- 
dren from impoverished homes until they 
reached an age at which they could begin 
their careers as teachers. 

Within this normal school environ- 
ment, Pestalozzi developed his famous 
"object-teaching" method — an approach to 
instruction that retains powerful appeal 
today. Like many present-day teachers, 
Pestalozzi faced the challenge of encourag- 


ing marginally motivated students to en- 
gage the content that he and others sought 
for them to learn. The object-teaching 
method was Pestalozzi's answer to the di- 
lemma of how to cultivate interest in the 
minds and souls of students. Though ob- 
ject teaching held various meanings to dif- 
ferent people, most followers of 
Pestalozzi's method agreed that object 
teaching was based on several main prin- 
ciples (Smith, Smith, and Pergo 1994): 

• All people, including the poor, can 
and should learn. 

• Learning begins at birth and there- 
fore requires parental attention. 

• Instruction should involve dialogue 
between teacher and learner and should be 
centered around objects more than books. 

• Drawing, music, and physical activ- 
ity are essential parts of learning. 

• Teachers can improve by discovering 
how to structure their presentation prop- 
erly and finding out how children learn. 

Put succinctly, Pestalozzi argued that 
students learn best when teachers interest 
them in lessons through the use of objects 
or other concrete devices that encourage 
them to focus on the lesson at hand. 
Pestalozzi's object-teaching principles 
spread quickly to several European coun- 
tries and to the United States. His ideas 
heavily influenced educators such as Ed- 
ward Austin Sheldon who, in 1859, 
founded the well-known Oswego State 
Normal School in Oswego, New York 
(Rogers 1961). 

To be sure, Pestalozzi's object-teaching 
methods relate closely to contemporary 
advocacies for constructivism. Educators 
who promote the use of manipulatives or 
objects or other concrete devices should 
recognize that Pestalozzi introduced these 
ideas, almost two centuries ago, to the fu- 
ture teachers with whom he worked in his 
normal school (Gutek 2000). The use of 
"hands-on" lessons, under the guise of dif- 
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ferent names has been popular in the class- 
room, since that time and most likely be- 
fore. Similarly, a third historic educator, G. 
Stanley Hall, demonstrated the enduring 
popularity of Pesfalozzian-fype insfruc- 
fional mefhods. Hall, a well-known Ameri- 
can psychologisf from fhe lafe 19fh cenfury, 
reformulafed many of Pesfalozzi's ideas 
when he began fo esfablish fhe field of child 
psychology Hall agreed wifh Pesfalozzi 
fhaf a freer environmenf allowing sfudenfs 
fo follow fheir own inferesfs was superior 
fo classrooms nof providing fhis f 5 ^e of 
opporfunify Hall exfended fhese ideas, 
moreover, when he blended Pesfalozzian 
educational fhinking wifh lafe 19fh-cenfury 
scienfific fhoughf and fhe evolufionary 
principles of Charles Darwin. A brief con- 
sideration of fhis final historic educator 
provides even furfher evidence fhaf currenf 
consfrucfivisf approaches fo pedagogy are 
deeply roofed in fhe pasf. 

G. Stanley Hall 

In 1878, G. Sfanley Hall received fhe 
firsf American docforafe in psychology. In 
his disserfafion, which he completed in 
Harvard Universify's philosophy deparf- 
menf. Hall drew upon fhe work of 
Rousseau, Freidrich Frobel, and Charles 
Darwin fo develop an approach fo educa- 
fion fhaf emphasized child developmenf, 
scientific investigation, and fhe correlafion 
of curriculum wifh fhe developmenfal 
sfages of children. Wifh one of his mosf 
well-known and influential ideas, fhe "re- 
capifulafion of fhe race fheory," Hall (1883) 
asserfed, for example, fhaf as each child 
developed, he or she followed a specific 
pattern fhaf mafched fhe evolufion of hu- 
mankind from ifs mosf primifive fimes fo 
fhe presenf. Furfhermore, he fhoughf fhe 
curriculum should be differenfiafed fo 
mafch fhese differenf sfages of evolufion- 
ary developmenf. Fuf simply. Hall broughf 
fhe respecfabilify of science fo fhe sfudy of 


children. He also laid fhe groundwork in 
America for numerous educafion-relafed 
ideas, such as child psychology, 
developmenfalism, and sfudenf-cenfered 
teaming. Also, fhrough his efforfs af Johns 
Hopkins and Clark Universities, Hall influ- 
enced numerous eminenf psychologisfs, 
educafors, and scienfisfs, including John 
Dewey, James McKeen Caffell, Lewis M. 
Terman, and Joseph Jasfrow (Frueffe 1926). 

In his pioneering 1904 work enfifled 
Adolescence, Hall, nof unlike Rousseau and 
Fesfalozzi, emphasized fhe significance of 
nafure's rote in fhe educafive process. He 
also argued for fhe careful weighing of all 
available evidence on child developmenf 
prior fo fhe making of major decisions by 
f cache rs and ofher professional educafors. 
Moreover, he proposed fhaf feachers 
should "individualize" educafional lessons 
based upon numerous variables, for ex- 
ample sfudenf abilify, vocafional inferesf, 
age, and gender. He furfher soughf fo dem- 
onsfrafe fhaf science, specifically his ver- 
sion of educafional psychology, repre- 
senfed fhe ulfimafe oufgrowfh of fhe 
human infellecf (Ross 1972). To be sure, 
many of fhese ideas have reemerged in fhe 
lafe 20fh and early 21sf cenfuries in fhe 
name of consfrucfivisf f caching mefhods. 

Hall impacted significanfly fhe realm 
of educafional fheory. Questions remain, 
however, wifh regard fo fhe exfenf fo 
which his philosophies penefrafed fhe 
pracfical world of classroom feaching. 
Many feachers from Hall's era undoubf- 
edly received insfrucfion in fhe develop- 
menfal fheory fhaf he so carefully devel- 
oped. Moreover, fhey were faughf fhe 
significance of mafching fheir lessons fo 
fhe appropriate developmenfal sfages of 
fheir sfudenfs. Whefher or nof fhese ideas 
were franslafed info classroom acfion, 
however, remains an imporfanf question 
for practicing educafors and historians fo 
ponder. 
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Is Constructivism Traditional? 

Several important questions emerge 
from the consideration of fhese fhree his- 
foric educafors. The firsf quesfion perhaps 
is obvious fo many educafors. Whaf rel- 
evance does fhe work of fhese fhree fhink- 
ers have fo confemporary educational de- 
bafes and issues? Second, why do so few 
educafors know abouf fhe rich fradifion 
fhaf supporfs and enhances fhe confempo- 
rary advocacy for consfrucfivisf feaching? 
Finally, hisforically speaking, why have 
consfrucfivisf-like ideas had such difficulfy 
impacfing classroom acfion? 

Wifh regard fo fhe relevance quesfion, 
any subsfanfive considerafion of educa- 
fional hisfory reveals fhe ahisforic nafure 
of fhe educafion profession. Several points 
highlight this problem. First, the cormec- 
tion of prior studenf knowledge fo fhe les- 
sons fhaf feachers offer, a major fheme in 
consfrucfivisf wrifing, is a very old idea in 
educafional fhoughf. All fhree of fhe edu- 
cafional fhinkers described in fhis essay 
advocafed fhis notion in various ways and 
fo differing degrees. Second, ideas such as 
lecfure-only insfrucfion or lessons faughf 
only fhrough "rofe memorizafion" have 
been crifiqued for more fhan 250 years. This 
crifique of whaf many people refer fo as 
fradifional educafion can be fraced af leasf 
fo fhe 18fh cenfury wifh Rousseau. Third, 
fhe idea fhaf feachers should encourage sfu- 
denfs fo follow fheir own inferesfs for mosf, 
if nof all, of whaf fhey learn dales back af 
leasf 250 years and possibly even furfher. 

Whefher or nof confemporary 
consfrucfivisfs acknowledge fhese fhree 
wrifers, and many ofhers like fhem, fhey 
draw upon fhese traditions when fhey em- 
phasize activify-based insfrucfion or when 
they advocate lessons that require students 
to create their own understanding or dis- 
cover concepts on their own. Though the 
making of historical connecfions befween 
pasf and presenf advocacies may nof pro- 


vide pracfifioners wifh specific acfions fhey 
are supposed fo fake in fheir classrooms, a 
more robusf undersfanding of historical 
fradifions helps pracfifioners fo think as 
fhey make wise, individual judgmenfs in 
fheir individual classrooms and schools. 
Alfhough he was wrifing specifically on fhe 
fopic of curriculum hisfory, fhe words of 
Alan W. Garreff (1994, 395) are insfrucfive 
wifh regard fo fhis poinf: 


Skeptics who contend that, to be 
valuable, curriculum history must 
somehow be related directly and obvi- 
ously to current practice, are destined 
to fail to build adequately their own 
store of curriculum memories. These 
individuals, consequently, will be vul- 
nerable, devoid of context, able to do 
little more than flail about the edges of 
the truly serious problems of educa- 
tion. They will be ignorant of the suc- 
cesses and failures, the folly and wis- 
dom of their predecessors. Only for 
those educators and educational re- 
searchers who awaken in a brand new 
world each day is the connection be- 
tween curriculum history and the 
present irrelevant. 


Garrett's assessmenf of curriculum hisfory 
can be extended fo educafors who fail fo 
embrace educafional hisfory because if 
does nof offer simplisfic answers fo com- 
plex problems. 

Wifh regard fo fhe second quesfion, 
why so few educafors know fhe fradifions 
fhaf shape confemporary calls for 
consfrucfivism, a few general poinfs appear 
warranfed. Firsf, educafional hisfory, un- 
forfunafely, offen is nof considered "prac- 
fical" in fhe same manner fhaf a 
"consfrucfivisf framing session" mighf be. 
Second, hisfory does nof proffer sfraighf- 
forward and uncomplicated answers fo fhe 
difficulf problems fhaf feachers face. Third, 
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and finally, connecting history to present 
difficulties requires concerted intellectual 
effort, an activity that is not always encour- 
aged in the media-driven, immediate grati- 
fication world of the 21st century History 
often may be messy, but it is entirely rel- 
evant and practical. It may not tell teach- 
ers specifically what they 
must do at a particular 
time and within a par- 
ticular context, but it 
provides them with con- 
siderable background 
knowledge and contex- 
tual understanding with 
which they can think and 
make practical decisions 
on a daily basis. At the 
root of this problem, 
which results in the re- 
jection of history by 
many educators, rests a 
false assumption about the nature of 
practicality as well as the utility of his- 
torical knowledge. 

The final question, posed earlier, is per- 
haps the most significant. This question 
relates to why constructivist-like ideas, con- 
sidered from the perspective of history, 
have had such difficulty impacting class- 
room action. All of the historic educators 
considered in this essay experienced diffi- 
culty in the translation of their ideas into 
classroom practice (Davis 1998; Cuban 
1993; Reid 1987; Hoetker and Ahlbrand 
1969; Tyack and Cuban 1995). These diffi- 
culties demonstrate that contemporary 
calls for constructivist curriculum confront 
difficulties similar to those that were faced 
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